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men without a grievance. . . . Men do not rebel to rid themselves of 
prosperity. Prosperous men seek to conserve prosperity" (p. 307). I 
have no space left for comment on this. It may readily be admitted 
that conservatism is usually strongest among those who have most to lose ; 
but if this is Mr. Van Tyne's explanation of the Loyalism of the Ameri- 
can Revolution it is not surprising that his book should be unsatisfying. 
I have criticized not only the matter of this volume but the form of 
its presentation, — -the more so as it is evident that the author has aimed 
to make it of popular interest. It is deficient in firmness and definiteness 
of plan and treatment, much in need of pruning and readjustment, 
marred also here and there by indications of hasty and unwise contrac- 
tion and by repetitions (compare the opening sentences of the main 
paragraphs on pages 223 and 224, and the third and fourth sentences on 
page 17). Peculiarities of diction are sometimes painful ; as the styling 
the demolition of houses for fuel by the Tories in Boston " fire-worship" 
(p. 54), and the statements that Galloway spoke the truth "when it was 
not obscured from him by passion" (p. 87); that the justices of the 
peace " administered the political shibboleth ' ' (J. <?., the oath of fidelity, 
p. 135) ; that the early policy of the states in regard to the Tories 
" forces the belief upon us that conversion was the consummation de- 
voutly to be wished " (p. 212). It should be added that there is a good 
index and that pp. 309-341 give most useful tabulations of anti-Tory 
legislation. The book has indeed many defects, but I repeat that it still 
shows that its author can do better ; it is to be hoped that Mr. Van Tyne 
may continue his work in this field and in time provide us with a wholly 
satisfactory treatise. 

Victor Coffin. 



Daniel Boone. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1902. Pp. xv, 257.) 
This little book is strictly a life of Boone, and not a history of his 
times or of the regions where he lived. The author has distinctly dis- 
claimed making him the hero of things which he did not do and of 
qualities which he did not possess. He has confined himself to showing 
what manner of man he was who came to such renown among his con- 
temporaries and is esteemed a hero by the passing generations. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of an authentic portrait of Boone in his 
old age by Chester Harding. The text is characterized by clearness of 
outline, balance of parts, unity of purpose, and completeness in itself. 
The author frankly states that he has not attempted to exhaust the sources 
of information about Boone. Had he done so, he must have cast his 
book in a different mould and on different lines. The present book is 
one of the Appletons' Series of Historic Lives. 

George Boone, the grandfather of Daniel, came to Pennsylvania in 
1 7 1 7. He was a weaver by trade, born and bred to be a modest member 
of an English industrial village. Daniel Boone went backward to the 
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remotest verge of the agricultural stage of life, wherein men are unable 
to procure subsistence by agriculture alone and are obliged to supplement 
it by hunting. But he was not therefore a degenerate. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of American pioneers have done the same thing. This retro- 
gression is a legitimate item in the expense of colonization, a part of the 
price which the higher civilization has to pay to conquer the frontier for 
itself. The stage of life to which the pioneers had to adapt themselves 
was in many respects parallel to that of the Indians with whom they 
came in sharp and bitter conflict and from whom they are sometimes said 
to have copied in manner of life and mode of warfare. But there was 
this very essential difference between the two races. The one had worked 
its way painfully and slowly upward and the stage of culture which it 
held was its latest racial attainment. The other had gone backward 
temporarily; it "stooped to conquer" and quickly rallied, generally 
within the generation, to its normal stage of progressive agriculture and 
industry. 

The process was repeated over and over again. Indeed this back- 
ward stage on an ever-receding frontier forms a long, continuous, and 
distinct phase in American history. Most writers and students have 
found themselves more interested, and perhaps quite naturally, in the 
dynamic problem, in watching a people working out of the lower into 
the higher stage. But the static problem, the problem of a people living 
in the lower stage, is of sufficient magnitude, interest, and importance to 
merit clear recognition and discriminating treatment. It had its own 
conditions ; it devised its own forms of organization ; and it produced 
its own code of social conduct. Daniel Boone is its typical representa- 
tive and popular hero. 

Boone lived practically all of his life on this quasi -agri cultural stage. 
He loved the life he lived and shunned the society which most men 
crave. While disposed to be orderly and law-abiding, he was irritated 
by those restraints upon the freedom of individual action without which a 
populous community cannot maintain orderly existence. He lost his 
property because he neglected to comply with the formalities through 
which alone private property in such communities can be protected. He 
wanted elbow-room and moved from Kentucky up to the Kanawha and 
thence out to Missouri to get it. 

Sevier would not answer for the type of manhood on this stage of 
life. His is a different and a greater glory. He went down through it 
and rose up out of it to be a commonwealth builder. George Rogers 
Clarke would not answer, for he became a misanthrope. But of all the 
vices common to mankind or peculiar to men on this stage of life, and 
of all the corresponding virtues, Boone combined in himself fewer of the 
vices and more of the virtues than perhaps any other man known to fame. 
In his career, so admirably presented by Mr. Thwaites, we may find for 
contemplation an excellent type of the life peculiar to and characteristic 
of the conditions of the American frontier statically considered. 

Frederick W. Moore. 



